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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


At first glance or even at first reading the two articles in this 
issue of the Bulletin may appear to cover entirely different fields. 
A little consideration, however, will reveal that they are related to 
the extent that they both deal with the subject of planning or budget- 
ing. Accounting control at the New York World’s Fair has been 
based on and careful budgeting, as our first article 
will show title to our second article serves to emphasize the 
place in tax economy of budgeting or planning. 

Mr. McCaffrey’s article, “Accounting Control at the New York 
World’s Fair,” was prepared as a talk for delivery before a joint 
meeting of the New York, Brooklyn, and Newark Chapters on the 
Fairgrounds in May, and is presented here in the form in which it 
was delivered. The author, George D. McCaffrey, received his 
academic training at Girard’ College from which he graduated in 
1913. He later studied structural engineering at Drexel Institute. 
Turning to accounting in 1919, he served as Chief Factory Account- 
ant for Crown Cork and Seal Co. until 1924, when he was sent to 
Europe as Controller of two subsidiary companies—American Portu- 
= Cork Co. of Lisbon and Corchera Internacional S.A. of Seville, 

pain. Returning from Europe three years later, Mr. McCaffrey 
joined Arthur Andersen & Co., specializing in systems work. As a 
representative of this firm he was responsible for the development and 
installation of the accounting control system for the Chicago World's 
Fair, “A Century of Progress.” Upon the closing of this fair he 
returned to the New York office of Arthur Andersen & Co. as Sys- 
tems Manager, and when this firm was appointed auditors for the 
New York World’s Fair, he was assigned the responsibility for 
developing the socnunting control system and plan of organization for 
the Treasury Division the Fair. In addition he serves as Techni- 
cal Advisor to the Fair’s Treasury Division and as a member of the 
President’s sary, orl Council. Mr. McCaffrey is a Director 
of the New York Cha 

Charles H. Towns, ‘utes of the article on “P for Tax 
Economy,” is a Partner of Loomis, Suffern & Fernald ew York 
City. He is a graduate of the School of Commerce, New York 
University, and prior to joining his present —_ 17 lt fei he had 

uired a variety of business aition to in the banking, in store 
— F public accounting fields, to two years’ experience in the 
Cost Accounting Section of U. S. Army Ordnance Division. 
Mr. Towns is a Past President - our New York Chapter and a pres- 
ent member of the Brooklyn Chapter. He is a member of the New 
York Society of C.P.A.’s and the American Institute of Account- 
ants, and is a former member of the New York State Board of 
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ACCOUNTING CONTROL AT THE NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 


By George D. McCaffrey, Systems Manager, 
Arthur Anderson & Co., New York, N. Y. 


I KNOW now just how the prisoner at the bar feels when he is 

told to look at the jury of his peers ; or perhaps a better analogy 
is the occasion when the prisoner is taken to the scene of the crime 
for re-enactment of the deed. Here we are at the New York 
World’s Fair where the financial control which is to be discussed 
this evening is in operation. Facing such a group of hard-boiled 
cost accountants, most of you from the state of Missouri, at least 
by adoption, I anticipate a thorough job of cross examination, or 
perhaps even vivisection. 

I know some of you have hopes of tearing things apart when 
you get out on the grounds a little later, but if you will just bear 
with me for 25 or 30 minutes, I shall try to outline a part of our 
financial control over income and outgo which might provide an 
idea or two for profitable application to your everyday problems. 


Planning Problem Intensified 


Although the New York World’s Fair, as an enterprise, is 
unique, the inherent problems in business economy are identical 
with those encountered in commercial enterprises, but highly in- 
tensified because of the dearth of precedent. Recognizing this 
lack of precedent, the management met the issue by carrying plan- 
ning to a greater degree than is normally employed in more con- 
ventional enterprises. In the words of a well known contemporary 
chief executive officer, “We planned it that way—don’t let them 
tell you different.” 

If there is any useful message to be found in this examination 
of the New York World’s Fair control system, it seems to me 
that it can be summarized in two terse terms: (1) planning, and 
(2) the rule of exceptions. 

Before considering the control system in detail, it might be well 
to pause to evaluate the success which may have been achieved. It 
certainly would not do to emulate practices which resulted in fail- 
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ure. Let us see what the control has accomplished at the New 
York World’s Fair! 

First of all, I think it can be demonstrated that the Fair has 
been built, and in the opinion of most people, it has been built 
well. There has been no skimping either of essentials or of desir- 
able embellishment. The Fair has not been turned over to cred- 
itors. It continues to be administered by its Board and by its man- 
agement. I believe it can be stated fairly that the public is dis- 
posed to give credit for a job well done to Mr. Whalen and to the 
other officers, members of the Board, and its various committees. 


Control Plan Relieved Board and Executive Committee of Details 


What success has been achieved has been accomplished with the 
least possible demand on the time and energies of the Board of 
Directors and its Executivce Committee. I do not mean to under- 
estimate the time and effort expended by these men, nor to mini- 
mize the importance of their part in administering the affairs of 
the Corporation. On the contrary, I wish to inform you from the 
vantage point of a front line observer that these men have con- 
summated a job of executive administration of which any business 
corporation could be proud, and they have given up a great deal 
of time for which they received no compensation except the per- 
sonal satisfaction derived from meeting the responsibility which 
they so cheerfully assumed. But I question whether the adminis- 
tration could have been so successful had the Executive Commit- 
tee not had the foresight to adopt a control system devised pur- 
posely to relieve these bodies of the necessity for pouring over 
routine financial statements. So far as finances are concerned, the 
system called for Executive Committee action in only three stages 
of operation. First, in approval or disapproval of plans, second, 
in treatment of exceptions to the approved plans, and third, in the 
actual appropriation of funds for each project. 

This principle might be applied profitably in a great many going 
businesses today. I expect to make this point clear in the descrip- 
tion of the plan of financial control and the explanation of its ap- 
plication later on. First, however, I should like to illustrate the 
thoroughness of planning preparatory to the financing stage of 
the Fair. 
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Preliminary Planning 


The abstract idea of a World’s Fair for New York City was 
crystallized in November, 1935, with the formation of a non- 
profit membership corporation. The first official action was to call 
upon the banks for aid, and the banks responded nobly. Seven- 
teen New York City banks each extended a credit of $100,000 on 
no security other than faith in the venture and in its sponsors, and 
in support of a great prospective civic undertaking. With this 
fund available, experts in many lines were gathered together to 
develop plans. 

At the start there was only a broad conception of an interna- 
tional exposition, superior in every respect to amything which had 
ever Seen done before. On the basis of this glorious objective, 
architects and engineers embarked on the task of laying out on 
the site of 1216% acres provided by the city, an exposition com- 
plete in every detail. Their task was to design a city of wonders 
to astound the eyes of the visiting public, and at the same time to 
provide utilitarian services, such as sewers, water lines, electric 
distribution systern, roads, walks and bridges, transportation ter- 
minals and a hundred and one details which go unnoticed until 
they are found lacking. 

After studying the available records of other expositions, the 
designers and engineers came forward with a plan which, in the 
opinion of all, was highly desirable. It certainly eclipsed anything 
that had ever been done before. But when the estimaters finished 
their job, the price tag placed on this magnificent conception also 
eclipsed anything done before and gave such a shock to the 
Finance Committee that they ordered the plans back for drastic 
revision. The designers started again and by reducing the size of 
the Fair, by giving over certain areas for parking and by finding 
substitutes for some of the more lavish plans, the cost estimate of 
the Fair Corporation’s part of a $150,000,000 construction pro- 
gram was brought to approximately $30,000,000. 


Planning Finances 


While this was going on, the men selected to head up the vari- 
ous administrative departments were planning the organization 
and making their estimates of the administration expenses for the 
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three years prior to the scheduled opening of the Fair. This item, 
including engineering overhead, operating expense of the various 
administrative departments, interest, insurance and office expenses, 
totalled approximately $9,000,000. Allowance for working cap- 
ital brought the total to nearly $11,000,000, but these iterns were 
balanced by estimate of income to be received prior to the opening 
of the gates. The pre-Fair capital requirements were therefore 
equivalent to the construction cost estimate of approximately $30,- 
000,000. The revised plans were submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee, and again they were returned for further study pointed to 
economy. Finally, after more than six months of study, a plan 
was evolved, supported by detailed estimates of cost, which showed 
that an exposition could be built and administered to opening day 
at a net capital cost of $27,800,000. 

In the opinion of the architects, engineers and other experts, 
this exposition would surpass any previous world exposition, not 
only in size but in beauty. In the opinion of experts, its prospect 
for recovery of the investment was such that there would be very 
little risk attached to the invested capital. The Finance Commit- 
tee, in turn, agreed that the necessary amount could be raised by 
public subscription, largely among commercial and industrial in- 
terests which would benefit from the Fair, and so, after months of 
planning, the die was cast and the Finance Committee went ahead 
confidently with the sale of debentures. 

By the time the debenture sale got under way several months 
later, bank loans had reached the sum of $1,050,000. These were 
paid off immediately and the Fair Corporation proceeded with its 
construction program on the capital provided from debenture sub- 
scriptions. 

Careful planning for the financing stage had paid its dividend. 
Now let us turn to planning as applied to the construction stage. 
The problem was to guarantee completion of the Fair within the 
available funds in accordance with the approved plans. 


Controlling Construction Costs 


I explained previously how estimates were made for the cost of 
construction, overhead and administrative expenses and pre-Fair 
revenues. These estimates, which were termed the forecast, be- 
came the bible for financial control. The first element represent- 
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ing construction cost was divided into seventy-one parts, each 
representing a distinct part of the physical construction plans. 
For example, one item provided $1,450,000 for landscaping. An- 
other allowed a substantial amount for roads and walks. There 
was so much for sewers, water supply, exhibit buildings, service 
buildings and even a specific allotment for benches. 

So long as we could be sure that every essential was provided in 
this forecast and that no one item would be permitted to exceed its 
allotment, we could be certain that the total construction forecast 
would not be exceeded. It would not be necessary, therefore, to 
keep the Board of Directors constantly advised as to the status 
of each of these seventy-one construction forecast items but to 
call their attention only to those cases where it appeared that the 
forecast would not be adequate. To conserve further the energies 
of the Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, the sys- 
tem provided that no proposal for the increase of any forecast 
estimate could be presented to the Executive Committee without a 
recommendation for a corresponding reduction in another item. 
To guard against the natural tendency to seek the offsetting ad- 
justment in some item scheduled for construction during the latter 
stages, a rule was made that no forecast item could be reduced 
without what we called a “detailed breakdown” showing each ele- 
ment of cost in the item selected for reduction, thereby assuring 
that the reduced amount would be ample. 


The Reserve for Contingencies 

There was one exception to this rule, and here I believe we 
made a mistake. In the original estimates we included a Reserve 
for Contingencies in the amount of $2,600,000, This was set 
aside for the unknown hazards such as war, serious strikes or 
other labor difficulties, wage increases, and a possible rise in the 
cost of materials and any unanticipated essentials. As long as this 
reserve remained in the forecast, it was possible to provide an in- 
crease in a specific forecast item by classifying the change as an 
emergency and balancing the increase by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the reserve. 

Several of the engineers and architects went on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the Paris Exposition and were there inspired by the effect 
created by a number of beautiful fountains which combined water, 
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light and music to create an awe-inspiring sight. They were in- 
spired to include a similar project among the features of the New 
York World’s Fair, but of course, it had to be better than what 
they had seen at Paris. We gained the finest fountains in the 
world. We lost $800,000 of our contingency reserve. 

One of the architects, engaged to design the Theme Building 
for the Fair Corporation exhibits, happened upon the wondrous 
form of a triangular obelisk attached to a sphere. This intrigued 
the Board of Design because it was certainly something which had 
never been built before. If the obelisk were to reach higher than 
the Washington Monument and the sphere built large enough to 
hold a 20-story skyscraper, the result would certainly attract a lot 
of attention. It did and it has proven to be a fine investment but 
we lost another million dollars of our contingency reserve. 

I do not mean to question the wisdom of expenditures for these 
or any other projects in the Fair. I certainly do not mean to ques- 
tion the wisdom of providing a reserve for contingencies. On the 
other hand, I believe a general reserve, just like the omnibus ac- 
count “general and miscellaneous expenses,” is a caption which 
defies budgetary control because its limits are so poorly defined. 


Construction Appropriations 


In connection with the construction expenditures, the Executive 
Committee, after having approved the original construction plan 
with its accompanying forecast of cost and after passing upon 
proposed changes, was required to-act in only one other stage. 
That was in making the actual appropriation of funds which 
enabled the Treasurer to authorize commitments against each 
project and to make payments against such commitments. The 
practice was this: 

The Construction Department would ask for a specified sum 
to proceed with the construction of one unit within any forecast 
item. For example, $7,000,000 was set aside in the forecast for 
the construction of exhibit halls. The Construction Department 
would ask for funds to proceed with the construction of one of 
these exhibit buildings, let us say, the Hall of Communications. 
If the Budget Director found that the amount requested for this 
particular unit did not exceed its appropriate part of the entire 
forecast item for exhibit buildings, as determined by reference to 
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the original cost estimates, it would so certify upon the request, 
and Executive Committee action was almost perfunctory. If, on 
the other hand, the amount requested should be in excess of what 
was provided in the forecast, the Budget Director would withhold 
certification pending Executive Committee adjustment of the fore- 
cast, and I have explained how such adjustments were obtained. 


Budget Accounting 


From this point control over the actual commitments rested with 
the Budget Department. It was not necessary to report to the 
Executive Committee the status of expenditures or commitments 
as they were made. Statements were available, of course, but they 
were used primarily by the accountants and by the engineers. The 
Executive Committee, on the other hand, not only saved the time 
that would have been consumed in attempting to study such state- 
ments, but they enjoyed a certain peace of mind in the knowledge 
that no news is good news. If they received no request for revi- 
sion of the forecast, they could be sure that expeditures were not 
exceeding the amounts which they had approved in the original 
plan or in subsequent adjustments. This is what I referred to as 
the rule of exceptions. Attention was concentrated on the prob- 
lems which threatened the budgeted balance. 

The Budget Department operated its control over construction 
expenditures in the following manner: The amount appropriated 
for each project was analyzed and broken down into units cor- 
responding to the various contracts to be let. Allotments made for 
the estimated cost were usually established high enough to cover 
the low bid with a reasonable percentage for extra awards for 
change orders. The bookkeeping records were comparatively 
simple. The ledger accounts were divided into four stages: first, 
a forecast account showing the balance of each forecast item not 
yet allocated to specific projects; second, an account for each of 
the projects into which the forecast allowance was eventually di- 
vided; third, a project appropriation account which carried the 
appropriated amount of each project pending its allotment to in- 
dividual job or work orders; and fourth, a job or work order ac- 
count which carried the unencumbered appropriated balance of 
each job or work order. Up to the point of making commitments, 
it will be observed that the credit balances in the aggregate 
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equalled the original amount of the construction forecast, since 
the accounting consisted of nothing more than transfers from one 
account to another designed to protect the integrity of each part 
of the forecast until it was ready for commitments. At the last 
stage, however, which was the allotment to specific job or work 
orders, actual control over commitments began. As each construc- 
tion contract or request for a change order was submitted to the 
Budget Department for approval (and this approval was neces- 
sary before any contract could be executed), the Budget Depart- 
ment applied the commitment against the unencumbered balance 
of the job or work order. 

The philosophy is more important than the bookkeeping. The 
significant point is that there was incentive all along the line to 
keep within the budget. The superintendent on the job hesitated to 
ask for a change order which would exceed his job order allot- 
ment because in such a case the Budget Department would have to 
call on the Chief Engineer for an additional allotment which must 
come out of some other job. The Chief Engineer likewise strove 
to keep within the appropriated amount for each project, for 
otherwise he would have to go to the Executive Committee for ad- 
ditional funds to be transferred from some other forecast clas- 
sification. They found it less embarrassing to keep the cost down 
than to seek the additional funds from some other project. 


Control of Administrative Expense 


The administrative expense forecast operated on the same gen- 
eral basis with an important distinction. Whereas the construc- 
tion forecast was divided into units of tangible construction, the 
administrative expense forecast was divided according to units of 
time and sub-divided according to departments. Once each quarter 
department heads were required to prepare a detailed budget item- 
izing every projected expenditure by expense accounts according 
to weeks. These budgets originated in the departments and were 
not imposed by the Budget Department. However, they were ex- 
amined by the Budget Director and were compared with the 
amounts set aside for that department for the quarter in question 
as set forth in the original forecast forming part of the original 
financial plan. After criticism by the Budget Director and after 
revision by the department head, the budget estimates were re- 
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viewed by the President and frequently pared down before leaving 
his office. The revised budgets were than submitted to the Finance 
Committee, then to the Executive Committee and finally to the 
Board of Directors for approval. 

In this case also the relation to the original forecasts eliminated 
a great deal of detail examination on the part of these officials. The 
Treasurer submitted with each quarterly budget a summary state- 
ment which showed the comparison of the amounts requested with 
the amounts originally provided in the forecast. Explanations were 
submitted covering the difference and any departure which seemed 
to indicate a dangerous trend was immediately signalled for care- 
ful consideration. Once again after approval, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors were relieved from any neces- 
sity of examination of detailed statements of expenditure. They 
knew that no commitment was permitted which would exceed the 
budget for the total expense of any department, nor for any of 
three of the most important of the expense classifications. Minor 
accounts were grouped together for budget control purposes. The 
budget allowance was doled out in thirteen weekly allotments for 
each quarter. No purchase requisition or personnel requisition 
could be acted upon without prior budget approval. 


Result of Control Methods 


The final result of this control over pre-Fair expenditures was 
that on opening day commitments for construction had been kept 
within the forecast and administration expenses showed a sub- 
stantial saving. Pre-Fair revenues which had been estimated to 
provide $11,400,000 of pre-Fair capital failed to reach the goal 
and strangely enough the reason for this failure was over-success 
in selling participation to exhibitors. So many of the national ad- 
vertisers recognized that the New York World’s Fair provided an 
unparalleled opportunity to tell their story in an intimate thought- 
provoking way, that a great many more exhibitors decided to build 
private exhibit buildings than had been expected. This resulted 
in a shrinkage of rentals in the exhibit halls erected by the Fair 
Corporation. However, the ultimate result will be an increase in 
revenues since the greater expenditure on the part of exhibitors 
has made the Fair more attractive to the visitor than was ever 
anticipated. Revenues from the advance sale of tickets exceeded 
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the forecast figure of $3,000,000 but this was offset by unantici- 
pated investments in revenue producing operations within the Fair. 
The net result required some additional temporary borrowing. 
When this need for temporary financing became apparent, bank- 
ers, impressed by the businesslike administration, afforded tem- 
porary credit for the necessary amount. 


Daily Budget Period Adopted 


Opening day at the Fair marked an important transition. The 
period prior to opening day might be termed the “investment 
period.” With the opening of the gates the “revenue or realiza- 
tion period” began. The control system recognizes this important 
distinction. Whereas during the construction period expenditure 
had to be controlled within an inflexible total and commitments 
generally were for sizable amounts which had to be controlled in 
advance, expenditures during the Fair period are comprised of 
payroll and other controllable day to day expenditures which must 
be kept in relation to revenues. During the Fair period the greater 
part of payroll is represented by hourly workers and the size of 
this group and their hours of employment each day must be 
allowed to fluctuate to meet requirements of fluctuating attendance. 
Accordingly, the budget accounting period has been shortened 
from a weekly period to a daily period. Control has been shifted 
quickly from the prior control of budgeted commitments to the 
report basis, holding department heads responsible for the daily 
payroll which they allow to accrue. In the life of the Fair, which 
is only 186 days, each day is comparable to the customary monthly 
accounting period in the life of established business ventures. A 
summary report is available before noon of the next day. Some- 
times later in the afternoon a complete daily report, six pages in 
length, presents the most vital details of operating results. 


Controlling Admission Revenue 


You may be interested in learning what comprises the principal 
revenues of the Fair and how they are controlled. Of course, first 
in importance is the admission revenue. The basic control for this 
revenue is the control over entrances by recording turnstiles which 
register every admission to the Fair. Each admission requires 
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the deposit of a ticket. Control over these tickets is important at 
the Fair and may be of interest to you. 

We look upon tickets as money and they are treated with the 
same respect. Control begins with the printer. 

A printer’s certificate is required to be sent direct from the 
printer to the general auditor. This is compared with a delivery 
slip receipted by the ticket custodian. The ticket custodian deliv- 
ers daily the tickets needed at each ticket selling position and 
collects daily the unsold tickets. The difference has to be ac- 
counted for exactly by the ticket seller’s daily report. To further 
fix responsibility for the non-resettable counting registers of each 
ticket vending machine are read daily and checked against the 
ticket seller’s report. The tickets are prenumbered and the ticket 
seller turns in to the Audit Department daily the first and last 
ticket issued from the machine during her shift as an added pre- 
caution against error. 

You who have visited the Fair may have noticed that the 
ticket takers do not tear or otherwise mutilate the tickets which 
you give them, and this might appear to be lax control. Let me 
assure you that this is part of the control. Every ticket taker is 
responsible for a ticket for every turn of the turnstile which he 
guards; each one of these tickets is counted before the next 
morning and the total reconciled with the turnstile register read- 
ing. Even the unsold tickets returned are counted for absolute 
proof and the entire ticket issue is accounted for before 9 o’clock 
the next morning. This daily proof requires night work on the 
part of certain sections of the Audit Department. In fact, each 
hour of the night sees the start of a shift on one of the operations 
in the chain. This may appear to be a drastic measure but hav- 
ing a complete proof before the next day’s operation begins, makes 
for simple accounting and provides management with up-to-the- 
minute statistics. 

It happens also that there is a legal necessity for such prompt 
accounting. The trust indenture requires the deposit of 40 per 
cent of the gate receipts daily before 3 o’clock of the next day. 
This deposit must be accompanied by a certified statement of the 
admission revenue. I must admit that this provision called forth 
some perspiration on the first day. In fact, we had to keep the 
trustee busy on the telephone for 5 minutes until the check 
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arrived to avoid a technical default. The deadline is met easily 
now and we are really thankful for the requirement. 


Income from Concessions 


Another important item of revenue is the Fair Corporation’s 
participation in the receipts of all concessionaires doing business 
on the grounds. In effect this is a combination rental and privi- 
lege charge for the right to do business in the most active retail 
market in the world today. The Fair Corporation brings cus- 
tomers to the door of these business houses and is entitled to a 
share of the receipts as compensation. 

In every business within the grounds, whether it is the sale of 
popcorn, a ride on an amusement device, dinner with wine and 
song or a ride on the roller chairs, the Fair Corporation maintains 
a control over gross receipts. Altogether approximately 4,000 
revenue collection points are under control. Fourteen different 
types of revenue control have been approved and the Fair Cor- 
poration selects for each business the method most adaptable. 
Where equipment is required for control purposes, it is furnished 
by the Fair Corporation at a rental equivalent to cost. To pro- 
tect the Fair against credit losses, the receipts of all concessions 
must be deposited daily in the nearest of seven branch deposit 
banks operated by the Fair Corporation. This system also pro- 
vides a useful service for the concessionaire. His cashiers are 
provided each morning with a change fund and during the day 
collectors working from these branch banks, collect his receipts 
and sell him any additional change which’ may be required. At 
the end of the week, his deposits are refunded after deduction of 
the Fair Corporation’s participation and any accumulated charges 
for service rendered, such as charges for electric energy, repairs 
and rental of equipment. Cashier hire is also deducted in those 
cases where cashiers or ticket takers are supplied by the Fair 
Corporation. 


Deposit Bank Control 


There is another accounting control operation in which you may 
be interested, and that is the deposit bank control. The recession 
is a thing of the past if we may judge from the World’s Fair 
banking business. The Fair has a main bank and seven branches, 
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all of which are open and active 24 hours daily. Each of these 
banks operate four overlapping shifts. The operation may be 
described briefly. 

The banks issue a change fund each day to each of approxi- 
mately 4,000 cashiers, including employees of the Fair and em- 
ployees of concessionaires. Upon completion of the cashier shift 
each day, these change funds are returned with the deposit of the 
day’s receipts. Interim collections are picked up during the day 
by traveling collectors working out of each of the seven branch 
banks. To simplify the bookkeeping, the interim collection re- 
ceipts given by the traveling collectors are not recorded in the 
accounts as separate deposits but are treated as temporary re- 
ceipts and redeemed by the branch bank when the cashiers make 
their nightly deposit. By this device the interim collection re- 
mains a temporary transaction between the cashier and the bank 
teller and need not be handled at all in the accounting department. 

I have selected for explanation just a few of the procedures 
which I thought might be of interest to you. I know you are all 
anxious to get out and see things, so I shall stop here to allow time 
for any questions you may have on the points I have attempted tu 
cover or on any which I have omitted. 


Summary 
To summarize, for a better perspective of the problem and a 
better appreciation of the measures which have been adopted for 
financial control of the Fair, I want to be sure that the distinc- 
tions between the Fair and established enterprises are not over- 
looked. In the first place, the Fair has no stockholders ; its man- 
agement is acting in a trust capacity. It is a temporary enterprise 
which can offer no reward to its organization in the way of fu- 
ture advancement. In the minds of many people it is as anony- 
mous as government and for this reason is considered fair prey 
by the avaricious. It is so large that it is beyond control through 
personal observation. Its life is so short that its maladjustments 
must be discovered and corrected overnight to avoid disaster. 

In the face of these conditions, all of which constitute abnormal 
obstacles to effective financial control, the management has reso- 
lutely undertaken the task of collecting all that is due the cor- 
poration and safeguarding the assets as a solemn trust. It has 
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also undertaken to discharge creditably the position of trust it oc- 
cupies with respect to its participants. 

It may sound sentimental and altruistic, but I wish to assure 
you that in the development of the financial control system and 
in its administration, the aim has been to see that its financial sup- 
porters are repaid in full, with interest, and to protect the reputa- 
tions of the business leaders who have accepted the responsibility 
of serving on the Board. If purpose, effort, enthusiasm and 
spirit are the essentials, these objectives will certainly be attained. 


PLANNING FOR TAX ECONOMY 


By Charles H. Towns, Partner, 
Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, New York, N. Y. 


| erwin I should like to outline briefly the phases of the subject 
which I propose that we consider and to indicate something of 
the viewpoint from which I shall speak of them. 

For the sake of convenience we may divide tax economies ac- 
cording to (a) those which can be accomplished by governments 
through more efficient planning and operation and resulting re- 
duction of expenditures, and (b) those which can be accom- 
plished by individual taxpayers through better arrangement of 
their affairs in relation to taxes and through higher efficiency 
in preparing returns and doing other necessary tax work. I be- 
lieve that the latter part of the subject will interest N. A. C. A. 
members more directly and therefore I shall discuss planning for 
tax economy from the viewpoint of the taxpayer, especially the 
business taxpayer. 


Meaning of Tax Economy 


From one point of view it might be better to refer to this as 
tax equalization rather than tax economy. Ideally, each taxpayer 
should make adequate plans in connection with his own taxes, 
and, before it is too late, take all action which he can take, within 
the limitations of good business judgment and the limitations 
of the tax laws, to reduce his tax costs. If this is done by some 
but not all taxpayers, then those who do not give careful and 
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timely consideration to their taxes will pay proportionately more 
than those who do. 

This is not a matter of finding ways to beat governments out 
of taxes due them, nor is it a matter of finding some clever way 
of filing tax returns without fully disclosing facts. It is a matter 
of co-ordination of the knowledge and constructive thought of 
those acquainted with business conditions and plans, of those 
acquainted with tax laws and of those who compute the results 
in dollars and cents and take action in tax matters. This co- 
ordinated knowledge and thought can, with adequate planning, 
be effectively directed to decisions regarding ordinary business 
transactions, in the light of understanding of the effect of the 
transaction upon taxes. There may, of course, be effects both 
ways: The business act may be influenced by its tax consequences, 
and taxes may be influenced by the extent and manner of carry- 
ing out a business transaction. It is obviously desirable to see 
in advance what the effects are going to be, even on the basis of 
estimates which may have some imperfections, rather than to 
go ahead blindly. 


The Growing Tax Burden 

Increases in tax rates, in kinds of taxes and in the extent to 
which they are interrelated are adding to the value of planning 
for tax economy. As an indication of the increasing amounts 
of taxes, simple calculations based on data taken from Moody's 
Industrial Manual show that in 1937, the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) paid $2.70 in taxes for each dollar so paid in 1933; 
similar computations show that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion paid $2.77 in taxes in 1937 for each dollar so paid in 1933. 
It may be unnecessary to remind accountants of the kinds of 
taxes which have been added since 1932, including capital stock 
taxes, excess profits taxes and sales taxes, all of which are more 
or less related to each other and to other taxes previously in exist- 
ence. 
Growth, Limitations and Possibilities of Planning for Tax 

Economy 

Methods to be used in planning with regard to taxes have been 
developing as have such methods in connection with production 
and distribution. In the past, more effort has been given to the 
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planning and control of production and distribution and related 
costs and expenses. This is quite natural as these are constructive 
factors in business and the money amounts involved are larger. 
It is also true that it has been possible, at least in the past, for 
business management to exercise a greater degree of control of 
such business functions as production and distribution than of 
taxes. If an operating department was unprofitable, the manage- 
ment could recognize it or eliminate it. It could not go as far as 
that with taxes. No way has been found for a taxpayer to benefit 
from the attitude of the Englishman who is said to have returned 
his tax form to the Inland Revenue office with a polite note of 
thanks for the invitation but adding that he had decided not to 
join the Income Tax; similarly, while it may be a humorous 
thought, the taxpayer can get no net saving by following the 
character in the play, You Can’t Take It With You, who told 
the revenue agent that he had not filed income tax returns because 
he didn’t believe in income taxes. 

We cannot hope to gain to the extent of avoiding taxes entirely. 
On the other hand, there are a great many matters which are 
within the control of the taxpayer and which may be so arranged 
as to be more costly or less costly in taxes. In some cases op- 
tions are definitely stated in taxing statutes, as, for example, in 
Section 131 of the Revenue Act of 1938 and similar provisions 
in prior Federal income tax laws permitting a taxpayer to take 
credit against his United States income tax for foreign income 
taxes paid, or the provisions under which a taxpayer corporation 
may declare any value which it sees fit for its capital stock, for 
purposes of the capital stock tax and the related excess profits tax. 
There is a wide range within ordinary business decisions and acts 
of a taxpayer may affect the amount of his taxes. The type of 
business organization, the location of a business, the payment or 
non-payment of dividends by a corporation, the time when securi- 
ties are sold, the kind of securities purchased, all of these and 
many other matters of ordinary business decision and action may 
be so determined as to produce higher or lower taxes. 


The Time Element 


An essential point to be borne in mind in thinking of planning 
for tax economy is that the appropriate decisions must be made 
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and the appropriate acts must be performed in advance of some 
date, which may be the close of a taxable year, the time of filing 
a tax return or some other time. If the necessary action is not 
taken in time, any advantageous effect on taxes may be lost or 
postponed. Nothing can be done at a later date to produce the 
same effect. Obviously, then, it is necessary to make plans in 
advance to determine what action to take and when to take it. 


Complexity of Taxes Makes Record of Plans Necessary 


Another point which is sometimes not fully appreciated in de- 
ciding upon the extent and kind of planning to be undertaken 
for tax economy is the degree to which a single normal business 
act may have similar or opposite effects in connection with many 
different kinds of taxes. For example, the payment of a dividend 
may increase or decrease some or all of the following items: 


Relating to taxes of the payor corporation: 


“Dividends Paid Credit” for Federal income tax purposes. 

State income or franchise tax. 

Federal surtax on corporation improperly accumulating 
surplus. 

Federal capital stock tax. 

Federal excess profits tax. 


Relating to taxes of the stockholder: 


Federal income tax. 

State income tax. 

Other taxes depending upon whether the stockholder is an 
individual, partnership, trust or a corporation. 


The foregoing list is probably sufficient to illustrate the point with- 
out attempting to make the list complete by stating all taxes which 
might possibly be affected. It is not practicable for a person to 
keep in mind all of the business facts and the frequently chang- 
ing provisions of law and to make in his head all of the computa- 
tions necessary to determine what may be the results of several 
different proposed dividend procedures. Considering this and con- 
sidering that there are many other factors which the taxpayer may 
be able to control so as to increase or decrease taxes, it becomes 
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obvious that if the management of a business is to have a clear 
view of its tax position and be able to take advantageous action 
in time, there must be timely planning which will have to be 
recorded. 

There is need of co-ordinating many varying factors in relation 
to each other and in relation to time in such a manner that all in- 
terested individuals can have a common understanding of the 
proposed action and of the estimated results in connection with 
taxes, just as there is in connection with constructing a building 
or producing and selling automobiles, soap or any other factory 
product. A tax plan, schedule or budget recorded on paper is 
really necessary, and I shall go into that subject more fully later. 


The Position of Accountants in Planning for Tax Economy 


Some accountants may say, “But we are accountants. One of 
our maxims is that in our work we do not prophesy. Estimating 
future results is prophesying. Why speak to us of this?’ My 
answer to that is that I agree that accountants should not attempt 
to be prophets in their accounting work. However, I believe just 
as certainly that accountants can and should do much to help those 
who have the responsibility of estimating and planning for busi- 
ness, and that they may render very valuable service by summar- 
izing estimates in an orderly way so that conclusions can be 
drawn from them. Specifically, the following are some of the 
records which I believe the accountant should prepare or have a 
part in preparing for use in tax planning (with recognition that 
in large companies some of the following may be under the direc- 
tion of the budget director or the head of the tax department) : 


(a) A record from which can be readily determined the kinds 
and amounts of taxes accrued and paid. 

(b) An accounting classification which will facilitate the prep- 
aration of tax returns. 

(c) A tax calendar which will show chronologically the dates 
on which tax returns should be prepared, filed, etc., and on 
which tax payments should be made. 

(d) A tax record showing the dates on which returns were 
actually filed, the dates on which payments were made, the 
amounts of the payments, dates of examinations of returns, 
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a brief statement of the results of examinations, dates on 
which protests were filed, etc. 

(e) A tax budget showing the estimated bases and amounts of 
taxes of various kinds for which planning is to be done. 
For example, in planning for income taxes the budget 
should show estimated income, estimated deductions, net 
income, credits, adjusted net income, and amount of tax. 


Record of Taxes Accrued and Paid 


Taking up first the foregoing item (a), some sort of record 
of taxes accrued and paid will presumably be kept in the general 
books of account. The difficulty here is that in many cases some 
taxes are charged to construction costs, some to cost of production, 
some to sales expense, some to general administrative expense 
and others to tax accounts. The result is that when an attempt 
is made to determine what kinds and amounts of taxes have been 
accrued or paid during any period, the books of account may be 
more annoying than helpful. In my opinion the accounting de- 
partment should have records from which the kinds and amounts 
of taxes accrued and paid can be readily determined. Whether 
this information can best be compiled by means of a clearing 
account for taxes, a separate liability account for tax accruals, 
a separate memorandum record or by some other method can best 
be determined in the light of conditions existing in each indi- 
vidual case. 


Appropriate Classification of Accounts. 


With regard to a classification of accounts which facilitates 
tax work, much thought has been given to this subject by ac- 
countants. In some cases taxpayers’ records are kept, so far 
as practicable, on the basis of income tax return classifications ; if 
they have nontaxable income or nondeductible expenses, these 
are shown in separate accounts. The amounts at which assets 
are carried are determined by the income tax rules for determi- 
ning the “basis” for computing gain or loss upon sale or ex- 
change of the assets. This plan is very useful for those taxpayers 
who keep books of account principally to facilitate preparation of 
income tax returns. However, there are many taxpayers whose 
accounts are kept for other purposes than preparation of tax 
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returns, and there are also many taxpayers who find it necessary 
to prepare returns under several different statutes which may be 
conflicting as to the income to be included and the deductions 
allowable. Here we find more of a problem. In some cases it 
may be solved in part by using columnar pages for the taxpayer’s 
general ledger and analyzing the income and expense accounts in 
those columns, according to the items in expense accounts which 
are to be differently treated for the different tax returns and re- 
ports which must be prepared from the books of account. Other 
taxpayers may find it practicable to provide for special analyses 
by means of tabulating machines or otherwise. 

This is another type of problem for which general suggestions 
may be given, but which can be properly solved in each case only 
on the basis of knowledge of conditions under which each particu- 
lar taxpayer is working. We can expect satisfactory results, how- 
ever, only if the records are definitely planned for such results. 
Topsy, who “just growed” in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, may have been a 
very interesting character in a novel, but if accountants have a lot 
of “Topsies” in their accounts—if they permit their accounting 
classifications to “just grow” without thought of the effect upon 
taxes—the result may be very expensive. Exempt or nontaxable 
income may be erroneously included and a tax paid upon it, de- 
ductible items may be overlooked, and it may be necessary to make 
involved and costly analyses in a rush when it comes time to pre- 
pare tax returns. 

A closely related subject is that of recording items which must 
be given one treatment in the accounts and a different treatment 
for income tax purposes, and which have an effect on future 
years. Perhaps the most common example is depreciation which 
is computed at a different rate for tax purposes than for purposes 
of the accounts. Other cases may be found where different valu- 
ations are given to inventories ; accrued assets and liabilities may 
be taken up on a different basis for tax purposes than in the ac- 
counts ; losses may be charged off in one year in the accounts but 
not deductible for income tax purposes until a later year; and 
there are other items which might be mentioned, but the fore- 
going are probably sufficient for purposes of illustration. My 
point in connection with these items is that they should be recorded 
according to a properly arranged plan so that entries for them 
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in tax returns for subsequent years will not depend upon what 
someone happens to remember but may be based upon a definite 
record. 

There may be questions whether a complete separate set of 
books should be kept for recording assets, liabilities, income and 
expenses on tax bases, whether memorandum records should be 
kept or whether memorandum accounts should be kept in the tax- 
payer’s regular general ledger. There is no doubt in my mind, 
however, that there should be in effect a plan for keeping records 
of the income tax basis for “lapover” items which affect tax com- 
putations of future years. Such a record will not only facilitate 
the preparation of proper and acceptable returns and make it 
easier to demonstrate to an examiner that the return has heen 
properly prepared, but in the majority of cases it will also be 
helpful in having all proper deductions claimed. Frequently, the 
differences between income tax returns and general books of ac- 
count are in the form of deductions postponed until later years 
for income tax purposes, and the mere mention of this fact gives 
an indication of the importance of keeping a complete record of 
such differences. 

Some of the other matters which should be considered in re- 
lation to taxes in planning the accounts are whether the accounts 
should be kept on the cash or accrual basis, whether the install- 
ment basis should be used for reporting sales which may be so 
reported, whether gains and losses on sales of securities should 
be computed on the first-in, first-out basis or average basis or 
whether some other plan is applicable, whether inventories should 
be stated at cost or at cost or market, whichever is lower, and the 
extent of detailed information to be kept for depreciable assets. 
This is not intended to be a complete list but rather to illustrate 
some of the points which should be kept in mind with respect 
to the accounts themselves in planning for tax economy. 


Tax Calendar or Tickler 


Another part of the plan should be a tax calendar or tickler. 
This corresponds in some respects to a production schedule or a 
shipping schedule used by operating departments. A form show- 
ing suggested headings is presented as Exhibit 1. Large com- 
panies with thousands of different kinds of taxes may find it 
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TAX CALENDAR 
For the Year ending............ .. 
Federal, 
Due State Work to be done To be Date Done 
date or other Description of Tax (or started) done by done by 
Exuinit 1 


necessary to use tickler card files. Tax calendars with dates and 
items already printed are given away or sold by publishers of 
income tax services, diaries, calendars, etc. I believe it is ad- 
visable, however, for the individual in charge of tax work for 
each taxpayer, so far as practicable, to prepare his own tax 
calendar so that it will definitely fit his own case, rather than to 
use one of the printed forms with necessary action for each date 
already entered. In preparing it he will clear up in his own 
mind the dates on which various actions are to be taken in con- 
nection with tax matters and get a clearer idea of the volume and 
frequency of the work which must be done during the period 
for which the calendar is prepared. In addition, when he 
is through he will have a calendar which fits his own situation and 
which is not encumbered with memoranda unrelated to his prob- 
lems and possibly lacking in some dates and returns in connection 
with which he has responsibilities. 

It will be noted that the form illustrated provides space for 
recording not only dates on which tax work is to be completed 
but also for recording the dates on which the particular work was 
completed and the initials of the individual responsible for the 
work. It may also be used advantageously for recording dates 
on which lengthy tasks are to be started. Obviously a tax calen- 
dar must be used for reference currently and must be kept up to 
date if it is to be of value. Some of the ways in which a tax 
calendar may prove of value, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, are: 


(a) By serving to remind the individual in charge of prepar- 
ing returns to start preparation early enough so that all 
necessary matters may be given proper consideration be- 
fore the date when the return must be filed. 

(b) In saving penalties for late filing of returns or failure to 
file returns. 
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(c) In saving interest on delayed payments of taxes. 

(d) If entries are made on the tax calendar of dates when 
protests, claims, etc. must be filed in order to be within the 
statute of limitations, additional value may be obtained 
from the tax calendar. 


Record of Tax Returns, Payments, Etc. 


In addition to the chronological record of returns filed and 
payments made, provided in the tax calendar, many taxpayers will 
find it advantageous to have a tax record. An outline of a form 
is shown in Exhibit 2. This record is intended to be in the form 
of loose-leaf pages, with a separate page for each return filed, 
arranged according to kinds of taxes or tax periods with appro- 
priate index sheets and tabs. There may be other records in the 
taxpayer’s file showing some or all of the information contained 
in this tax record, but usually it is not so co-ordinated that it can 
be found quickly. Preparing such a tax record, if the work is 
done currently, takes but little time and it is a very useful record 
for reference purposes. I believe its value and the economies 
which may result from using it will be obvious to anyone ac- 
quainted with office procedure and therefore familiar with the 
advantages of having accurate information readily and quickly 
available. We all know the tendency of individuals to make ap- 
proximations or guesses or to go without information if it is diffi- 
cult or slow to obtain, and the tendency to obtain the information 
and use it if it can be had readily and quickly. 


Tax Budget 


Perhaps the most important single feature of planning for tax 
economy is a detailed estimate of the basis of the tax (for ex- 
ample, net income in the case of income taxes) and a computa- 
tion of the amount of the tax based on such estimates. This 
should be a part of the company’s regular budget or closely related 
to it. Exhibit 3 is a sample form for preparing such estimates. 
Many other forms for setting up information are used in con- 
nection with estimates of net income subject to tax and I am not 
suggesting this form as one to be used in all cases. It is pre- 
sented, rather, for purposes of illustration and comment and for 
adaptation to the different circumstances of different taxpayers. 
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TAX RECORD 
FeperaL INcoME TaX RETURN 
Rate of normal tax..% Rate of surtax..% Rate of excess-profits tax..% 
Returns filed with Collector of Internal cain 
Returns filed 
Date How filed 
Final 
Amended 
Period during which additional assessments may be made 
Extended by 

... years from date return was filed or to........ 

Extension agreements filed: 
Date of | Extending Extended by 

agreement time to statute to Remarks 
Net income per tentative return (estimated)....... Tax (estimated) ...... 
Net income per final 
Amount subject to excess-profits tax.......... 


Tax payments based on returns 


Check Date of endorse- 
Check issued by No. ment by Collector Amount Time for refund expires 


1 


2 
3 
4 
Additional assessments 
Paid by 
Date of notice Check of endorsement Time for 


and demand Amount No. Issued by Dated by Collector refund expires 


Claims for Refund filed 
Disposition by Date 
Date filed Amount Basis of claim Treasury Department refund received 


Settlement agreements, etc. filed 


Date for a: wal by 
t of Treasury Department Disposition by 


Amoun 
Form. No. over-assessment Amount of Deficiency expires Treasury Department 


Revenue Agent's Reports, Bureau Letters, Protests, Hearings, etc. 
Date Subject 


Related Items from Other Years’ Returns and Other Remarks 
Exuisit 2 
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Estimates of federal and state taxes should be made and stated, in 
addition to the estimates of net income, but based on those esti- 
mates. 

Such estimates can be very helpful in large companies, but it is 
not only in large companies that they are found useful. I know 
of one instance where a company having seven employees has 
found substantial value in using such a plan. 

Another point which I think should be brought out is that it is 
not necessary to spend relatively large amounts of time or money 
to prepare such estimates. Naturally, it will be necessary to spend 
more time and money in preparing estimates for a large company 
than for a small one, but if the company has adequate budget 
records which do not include detailed tax estimates, then it should 
be possible to prepare the tax estimate with very little difficulty 
or expense; if a concern does not have any sort of budget plan, 
preparation of a tax budget or tax estimate in detail may be rela- 
tively more costly. On the other hand, such a company may offer 
an accountant a real opportunity to show the value of a budget 
by starting with taxes. In any case where an adequate budget 
plan is in use actively by the management of a business, there can 
scarcely be any question of its producing results which are worth 
more than they cost. 


Preparing Budget Estimates 


In few, if any, cases should the basic estimates be made by the 
accountant. Ordinarily he should obtain estimates of revenues 
and expenses for the remainder of the period from the general 
manager or department manager in charge of the related activi- 
ties. In some cases it may be practicable for the accountant to 
set down amounts which he thinks may be reasonable and then 
review them with the operating men, but I think it is preferable 
to have the estimates stated first by the operating men. 

The summarizing of the income and expenses to date and the 
combining with them of the estimates for the remainder of the 
period are definitely work for the accountant to do. Analyzing 
the results to determine what items are to be included for tax 
purposes and what items are to be excluded is also a part of his 
work, although it may be necessary for him to have advice from 
a lawyer to determine the effect of certain provisions of tax law 
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upon items which he may have in the estimated totals. Determi- 
ning the credits, computing the balances after credits and com- 
puting the amounts of taxes are also a part of the accountant’s 
work although here again he may need to consult a lawyer in 
connection with computing credits for dividends paid, ascertain- 
ing the meaning of contracts made-or determining the effect of 
many other acts or conditions. 


An Example of Tax Budgeting 


After the estimates have been prepared they should be re- 
viewed to see what action, if any, should be taken in connection 
with the taxes involved. As an example, I know of one case 
where income tax estimates are prepared as of the end of the 
first six months of the taxable year and again as of the end of 
the eleventh month of the taxable year, although there may be 
many cases where the estimates should be revised and reviewed 
monthly. In this case the actual writing out of the estimate 
schedules is done by the head of the company’s accounting de- 
partment, based on estimates of amounts of income and deductions 
made by the president of the company. The company I have in 
mind is a closely held corporation with the president and treasurer 
owning most of the stock. Computations of estimated federal in- 
come taxes and New York State franchise taxes are made. A 
conference is then arranged and the estimates are reviewed by the 
president of the company, the company’s attorney (who is well 
acquainted with income tax matters) and by the company’s cer- 
tified public accountant. 

These conferences are held to wudier the estimates which are 
prepared at or about the end of the first six months of the tax- 
able year and also those which are prepared at or about the 
eleventh month of the taxable year. The detailed tax estimates 
which are reviewed have been found to suggest to the minds of 
those conferring about them steps which could properly be taken 
to reduce taxes; the estimates are also necessary to determine 
the effect, in dollars and cents, of each suggestion. They serve 
to co-ordinate the thinking of the management of the company 
and its accountant and lawyer with regard to the tax problems 
of the company; this is of great value in bringing together the 
company management’s knowledge of existing facts and proposed 
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business plans, the lawyer’s knowledge of related tax law and 
the accountant’s ability to show in dollars and cents the results 
of application of the law to the facts. 

The management of the company has found that their tax 
worries have been reduced materially as a result of using the 
tax budget plan. They find that they are now less frequently 
faced with instances where just a few weeks too late they think 
of something which they should have done earlier to effect econ- 
omy in taxes. 


Conclusion 


I have left much unsaid regarding the specific work of the ac- 
countant in gathering, summarizing and interpreting information 
in connection with planning for tax economy. Time does not 
permit of going into all features of the subject and, in any event, 
no single procedure could be developed which could be applied to 
all cases. A part of the accountant’s job is, obviously, to take 
ideas and suggestions and to develop from them methods which 
he can apply in his particular job. 

In conclusion, I want to state one more point briefly. The 
more knowledge and understanding an accountant has of tax re- 
quirements and of their practical meaning the more effectively 
he can carry out his part in tax planning. I am not saying that it 
is necessary for him to go through a full course in law as a lawyer 
is required to do, advantageous as that may be, but he needs to 
know at least enough of tax laws to appreciate that they may 
apply in the various conditions which he encounters. He also 
needs to know enough of tax law to know how to present his 
real questions of law to a lawyer and to understand the effect 
of the lawyer’s advice. With this background added to a practical 
working knowledge of accounting and business, the accountant 
should be in a position to meet the responsibilities of his partici- 
pation in planning for tax economy for the benefit of taxpayers. 
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CUMULATIVE BINDER $2.00 @ 


The Cumulative Binder illustrated at the 
right is designed to file your N. A. C. A. 
Bulletins issue by issue as you receive them 
throughout the year. It is a tape binder 
with a strong automatic locking device 
which holds the inserts firmly in place from 
the very first insertion. It is of black fabri- 
koid with stiff covers, lettered in gold with 
the name and seal of the Association, as 
shown in the illustration. The binder can 
be used from year to year for accumulating 
the Bulletins if you transfer the complete 
volume to a Permanent Binder at the end 
of each year. 


@ PERMANENT BINDER $1.50 


This Permanent Binder is made to hold o 
full volume of technical Bulletins. It is 
black fabrikoid, lettered in gold as shown 
in the illustration at the left. The binding 
device consists of metal strips which are 
run through the ‘punching in the Bulletins 
and locked into place permanently by a 
simple manual operation. 


This binder will not take the place of the 
Cumulative Binder, as it is not a loose-leaf 
device. It is designed only to take the 

lace of having your volumes bound by a 
ote It is less expensive than binding 
and, we believe, poten attractive. 


Order with remittance should be sent to: 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
385 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 
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